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ANCIENT MILL. 
Two women shall be grinding at the mill; the one 
shall be taken, and the other left. Watch therefore; 
for ye know not what hour your Lord doth come. 
Matthew 24: 41, 42. 
Saviour, we wait the day, 
The awful day unknown, 
To quit our house, this tent of clay, 
And lay our bodies down. 
Come, and our souls prepare 
For such a solemn day; 
’ And fill us now with watchful care, 
And stir us up to pray. 
[The above, printed on cards, may be had at the S. 
S. Depository, 25 Cornhill, Boston.) 





NARRATIVE. 


is “From the (London) Tract Magazine. 
DO YOU SEE CLEARLY? 

It was on a beautiful summer’s day that I walked 
down to the seaside, and pleasant indeed was the 
sight presented to my view. The wide-spread 
waters, gently heaving, in a thousand waves, 
glittering in the sunbeams, gradually receded from 
the shore, while the clear sky, a bright deep blue, 
except where the sun spread his golden rays, 
gave an added charm to all beneath it, and com- 
municated cheerfulness to the heart of the spec- 
tator. Ladies and gentlemen were walking to 
and fro on the sands, or sitting on the seats placed 
at a distance from the water for their accommo- 
dation. Children of different ages were amusing 
themselves in different ways; some gathering 
shells, some digging holes in the sand with wooden 
spades, and some running after their companions, 
or walking more sedately with their parents and 
friends. Nowand then might be seen a lady with 
her cloak wrapped around her, or a laughing boy, 
with rosy cheeks, seated on a donkey, while 
younger children under the care of nurse-maids, 
diversified the scene. It was delightful to look 
on so fair a pcospect, and to see so many persons 
apparently. happy. 

Far as the keenest eye could reach, 
Along the hillow-beaten beach, 
Skirting the ocean, dimly green, 

The fisher’s huts and skiffs were seen. 

I did not wonder that the seaside should be so 
much sought after; there appeared health in the 
breeze, cheerfulness in the sun-lighted heavens, 
and happiness in the hearts of the various groups 
wandering on the sands. 

As I approached the different persons on the 
beach, walking singly or grouped together, ac- 
cording to the different objects they had in view, 
I {observed an old gentleman, with a pleasant 
countenance, surrounded by half a dozen young 
persons, boys and girls, all eager to look through 
& microscope which the old gentleman held in his 








hand. Under the microscope were placed a small 
Stone, a little shell, and a sprig of fine seaweed, 
and the owner of the glass was explaining their 
several qualities to his youthful auditors. Just 


breathing on it, or whether it was from any other 
cause, she did not seem to get a good view of the 
sprig of moss, the small stone, and the sea-shell. 
‘*¢ Do you see clearly?” said the old gentleman, 
‘*do you see clearly? for if you do not, they are 
not worth looking at.”’ 


when I came to a young man trying to hold a 
telescope steady, for a boy of about eight years 
of age to look through. The telescope was di- 
rected toward a high cliff in the distance, and 
every now and then, as the boy kept moving the 
glass, the young man put the question, ‘‘Do you 
see clearly ?—do you see clearly?” 

While I stood musing on the expression which 
had been used both by the young and the old 
gentleman, the latter came up, accompanied by 
his young friends. With a friendly countenance, 
he accosted the younger man thus: ‘‘I see, Sir, 
that we are both employed in the same manner, 
both of us are directing our young friends to the 
wonders of nature. The vast and the minute 
have alike impressed on them their heavenly ori- 
gin. They are the glorious workmanship of our 
common Father, and blind, indeed, must we be 
|in gazing on them, if we do not see at the same 
time abundant proofs of his wisdom and goodness.”’ 

It was then that I ventured to observe how 
much I had been struck by the remark which each 
of them had made, ‘‘ Do you see clearly?” and 
no sooner had I done so, than the old gentleman 
spoke as follows:— 

** How often it is that a word spoken to one 
produces an effect on the mind of another. It 
may be dropped without any particular meaning, 
and yet in the end may answer a very particular 
purpose. Words are frequently like seeds sown 
in stony places by the way-side, that spring up 
for a time, and then wither away; but sometimes 
they fall on good ground, and bring forth a hun- 
dred fold. ‘Do you see clearly?’ is an expres- 
sion of but little importance when applied to our 
looking at a stone, a shell, a sprig of seaweed, or 
any other natural production; but it is a very im- 
portant question, indeed, when applied to our 
Christian duties and privileges on earth, or to the 
prospect we have of a heavenly inheritance. 

‘There was a time when I did not see clearly 
how much my conduct as a child might influence 
/my comfort, peace, and happiness, when I should 
| become aman. There was a time, too, when 1 
did not see clearly what effect the misspent mo- 
ments of time might have upon eternity; and if 
any change has been wrought in me in these re- 
spects, it has been mercifully brought about by 
Him who leadeth the blind by a way that they 
knew not, and in paths to which their feet have 
been strangers. 

‘Tt is a great blessing to have a clear eyesight, 
so that we can discern the objects about us with- 
out difficulty; and if, in addition to this, it pleases 
God to open the eyes of our understanding, this 
is a still greater mercy. 

‘*We too often look at persons and things 
through the misty glasses of envy, hatred, pride, 
selfishness, and discontent, and then, instead of 
seeing clearly how nauch we have to be thankful 





as I came up, a laughing girl had put her eye to’ 
the glass, but whether she had made it dim by. 


| the unassisted eye cannot discern. 
The sound of the old gentleman’s voice was | 


still in my ears as I wandered along the beach, | 





for, we encourage repining, and heart-burning, 
and bitterness, one toward another. It would be 





an excellent practice in our dealings with others, 
and in the views that we take of their dealings 
with us, to put the question ten times a day, ‘ Do 
you see clearly?” 

‘* What a delightful prospect is this which sur- 
rounds us, and yet, with the assistance of good 
glasses, which enable us to see plainly the smal- 
lest grain of sand under our feet, and the largest 
mountain in the distance, our pleasure in gazing 
upon it is much increased. We see clearly that 
the different objects around us have beauties which 
If this be the 
case in natural things, it is much more so in spir- 
itual things; for neither the natural eye nor the 
natural understanding can perceive the length and 
the breadth, the height and the depth, of the wis- 
dom and love of Gop in Jesus Curist our Lord. 
| The word of Gop is the glass through which we 
| must look to discover these things, and he who is 
| enabled to see them clearly has indeed reason to 
| tejcice. 

**T once thought that I saw clearly my way to 
‘heaven, when all the while I was as blind asa 
beetle. I was for going along a way of my own, 
| and taking with me a large bundle of self-righte- 
| ousness; and so much was I set upon doing this, 
‘that I overlooked the precious saying of the Sa- 
| Viour of the world, ‘I am the way.’ I thought 
| myself rich, and increased in goods, and had need 
| of nothing, when at the same time I was wretched, 
| and miserable, and poor, and blind, and naked, 
| in the things of salvation. If we could see our- 
| selves clearly through the glass of Gop’s holy 
\law, and discern our heavenly Father clearly 
| through the Gospel of his Son Jesus Curisv, it 
| would correct a hundred mistakes, and discover 
; to us a thousand causes of thankfulness and joy. 

‘**It is quite sad enough to have a bad sight, 
but to imagine that we see clearly, when we can- 
not see at all, is a terrible mistake, indeed. If 
the light that be in us be darkness, how great is 
that darkness! 

‘*T see that my young friends are anxious to be 
looking about them, and, therefore, I will make 
but one more remark: pleasant is the sight of the 
sun and moon, the sea, the mountains, and the 
valleys; but to see clearly that we are sinners, 
and that Jesus Curist is the only Saviour of sin- 
ners, is worth more than all the sights in the world 
put together.” 
| Here the old gentleman put up his microscope 
' carefully into a fish-skin case, and bending grace- 
fully to me and the young man, passed on. As 
I looked after him, I felt grateful to him; he had 
given a profitable turn to my thoughts, and ren- 
dered my walk by the seaside doubly delightful. 














RELIGION. 
ae "Written for the Youth's Sengunion. 


CUFFY, THE AFRICAN, 


I recollect hearing the story of Cuffy when I 
was a small child. I was deeply affected by- 
hearing of his being.stolen and brought to a land. 
of strangers. Though the story had been related 
to me many times, it never lost its interest by re- 
petition. {had never heard anything so pathetic , 
and I thought there could be nothing equal to it ; 
for I had lived but a short time, and knew but J jt- 
tle of the evils and calamities of our fallen wor ;jg_ 

This story has lately been recalled to my , ye- 
membrance, by perusing a sermon which wr |. de- 
livered on the occasion of Cuffy’s death’ from 
which the following is extracted. The t ..¢ is in 
Rom. 8: 28. ‘‘And we know that 1) things 
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work together for good to them that love God, to 
them that are the called according to his purpose.’ 
«« By all things working together for good to them 
that love God,”’ is meant that all things conspire 
to advance their spiritual welfare. Sometimes 
afflictions tend ‘to fit them for the enjoyment of 
good; and sometimes by putting them in the way 
of obtaining good. Self-knowledge is necessary 
in order to our enjoying heaven, The various 
dispensations of providence sometimes increase 
self-acquaintance. ‘‘ And thou shalt remember 
all the way which thy God led thee these forty 
years in the wilderness, to humble thee, and to 
prove thee, to know what is in thy heart.” (Deut. 
8:2.) Truly the saints are a privileged order; 
all things conspire together for their good, and 
have a tendency to prepare them for eternal hap- 
piness. ‘* Without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.”? Affliction many times is the means of 
making one holy. We read in Heb. 12: 10. that 
God ‘‘chastens us for our profit, that we may be 
partakers of his holiness.” God has determined 
to effect the happiness of his people; and for this 
end he governs the world by his providence; and 
knowing the various circumstances of mankind, 
he gives every one such trials and chastenings as 
are best for them. God always means for good 
all the evils which in his providence he brings 
upon ‘the called;’ but many times when men are 
the instrumental cause of these troubles, they 
mean it for evil. 

This leads to the consideration of the dispensa- 
tions of providence to the Christian who died in 
this place the last week. When Cuffy was about 
seven years old, he and his brother and sisters, in 
the absence of their parents, were playing near 
their dwelling, when they espied a little band of 
enemies approaching them. Impelled by fear, 
they fled towards a neighboring wood, Cuffy 
was soon overtaken; what was the fate of the 
others, he knew not; but he thought it probable 
that they also were taken and disposed of. He 
was carried to the water-side. where a ship from 
a Christian country lay waiting to purchase a 
freight of human creatures! He was put on 
board, no more to behold his native country, and 
be embraced by his affectionate parents. Who 
can imagine the anguish of their souls, when they 
returned home and learned what had happened! 
Their dear child, and perhaps all their children, 
torn from them, and gone forever! 

Oh, what distress did that poor child endure 
while on his passage to this country! He thought 
he was to be eaten; and therefore scarcely took 
food enough to sustain life; expecting that if he 
should fatten, they then would butcher him. 

After he came to reside with Rev. Mr. Conant, 
when he first saw the oven heating, he verily 
thought he was to be put into it; but when he 
found he escaped, some hope revived; and by kind 
treatment he became reconciled to his fate. God 
meant it for good, that he fell into the hands of a 
benevolent master, who tovk care for his soul as 
well as his body; gave him useful instruction in 
the common affairs of life, and led him to an ac- 
quaintance with the way of salvation. And he 
was taught the way of life not only by his pious 
master, but as we have reason to think, by the 
Holy Spirit. He was a professor of religion, and 
honored his profession, by living like a Christian. 

A day or two before his death, when I observed 
to him that his having an acquaintance with Christ, 


and a comfortable hope in him, was a full com- 


pensation for all his former distress, he replied, 


*O yes, I am more than paid a thousand times.’ 


He was an industrious, temperate, honest man; 
and, as far as we can judge, a friend to God and 
man. 
no more be despised because of his color. 


Now an end is put to all his trials; he will 
His 


body, his dust, in a few days cannot be distin- 


In the vear 1773, Cuffy united with the first 
Church in Middleboro’ (Mass.) of which Fev. 
Sylvanus Conant was then pastor. From a rela- 
tion of his religious experience, written by his 
own hand, the following is extracted:—‘* ] think 
it is my duty to hearken tothe call of God, 
since he hath pleased in his mercy to bring me 
out of the land of darkness into a land of gospel 
light. I am thus provided for according to his 
will. Since I came to understand the things of 
Christ, my heart always desired spiritual things. 
I find I have wronged God, and hurt my own 
soul: from this rises in my mind trouble about my 
soul; and for not having interest in Christ in the 
early part of my days. I am unworthy the least 
of all God’s mercies; but I have such thought of 
Christ in my mind, as is sometimes very pleasant 
to me when I am about my calling and business 
I think my mind in time past take great delight 
in seeking for spiritual things; and in reading, in: 
secret prayer, and in joining with others in prayer; | 
1 feel love to Christ; and my heart desires to be | 
like him. I have thought about my soul return- | 
ing to God: and I have found encouragement) 
from John 14: 1, ‘* Let not your heart be trou- | 


, ; 
bled; ye believe in God, believe also in me.” | 


‘It is good for me that | have been afflicted.” 
Cuffy died in Middleboro’, Mass. Feb. 14, 1796, 
in the 45th year of his age. 
Freetown, Mass. April 16, 1836. 
SMA ADA 5 NRE AS 
A WORD SPOKEN IN DUE SEASON, 
Prov. xv. 22. 
The talents committed to our trust are of vari- 
ous kinds, and may be made very beneficial to 


utmost importance that we should use them to the 
best purposes, the moral and religious improve- 
ment of our fellow-creaturegs. It does not of ne- 
cessity follow that those who are highly gifted 
with mental endowments, deeply read in ancient 
literature, or scientific in their pursuits, are the 
only persons capable of being the benefactors of 
mankind. Many have contributed to the improve- 
ment of the human race who have not displayed 
superior talents, or even been persons of educa- 
tion, and considerable results are often produced 
from trifling causes. 

These remarks may be illustrated by a short 
anecdote, the truth of which may be fully credited. 

Little Henry became an orphan at a very early 
age, and his father left him to the care of a pious 
and excellent minister, under whose roof he dwelt, 
aud where he not only received such an education 
as might fit him for the station he was to occupy 
in society when he should come into possession 
of his fortune, which was considerable, but his 
moral and religious habits were strictly attended to. 

The establishment was simple, consisting only 
of his guardian and one faithful servant; the sys- 
tem was regular; and his attendance at the house 
of God and family prayer was punctual: but, like 
other boys, though in his outward demeanor cor- 
rect, his mind was perhaps more frequently occu- 
pied with his amusements, or the objects wiich 
surrounded him, than with the duties in which he 
should have been engaged, 

One evening in the week Henry always accom- 
panied his friend and tutor to a lecture at the 
place of worship where he was accustomed to of- 
ficiate. It happened at one of these mevctings 
the subject of the discourse was prayer. Henry 
was very sleepy, aad did not hear many senteuces. 
After the service, his tutor having a particular 
engagement with a friend, little Henry was to re- 
turn to his home. While he was taking his sup- 
per, the kind-hearted domestic said to 


‘* Henry, do you ever pray?” 
he did not. 


him, 


‘© No,” ke xaid, 


{ 
| a tae 
t 


Euiza. | 
| 


: nay b being 32 Sabbaths or 64 sessions. 
society, or very injurious; it is therefore of the | 


time, 12, 


She told him it was a duty to which | 










guished from that of a white man; and when he 
appears again, I believe he will be whiter than 
fuller’s soap can whiten. He will have a glorious 
body like to that of Christ, and be clothed with 
the white robe of righteousness, and have the 
honor and happiness of serving Christ forever.” 


he ought to attend; and encouraged by his rr ady 
assent to her remarks, she asked if he would pro- 
mise her that he would pray that night betore he 
wenttobed. ‘Yes, I will,” he replied. Henry 
finished his supper, and returned to his anuse- 
ments, forgetting what had passed. The time for 





























his going to bed had arrived; he had taken off his 


jecket, and was undressing, when the recollection 


of the promise he had made rushed upon his mind, 
He dared not go to bed till he had done what he 
had promised; he knelt down by his bedside, and 
breathed out, under strong feelings, a short and 
simple prayer, the impression and effect of which 
had never left him. From that evening he had 
never omitted the performance of that duty, to the 
peticd when he related the circumstance to the 
writer, which must have been at least thirty years 
after it had occurred. 

And he ever has had reason to rejoice that the 
inquiry dictated by the affectionate interest of 
Mary led him thus early to seek the God of his 
luthers in prayer,—with the prayer of the heart, 
net merely wores of the lips. Many have been 
the viciésitudes and trials of no trifling kind which 
he has experienced, and through which he hes 
passed without loss of character or friends. Re- 
ligion has been his great support under them all. 
He has ever cast his cares on him who alone 
could sustain him, and rested on Him who is the 
Rock of ages. 

Reader, have you ever prayed? Perhaps you 
have repeated prayers, but have you ever prayed 


Another passage of Scripture comforts my soul—j}with the heart and with-the understanding also? 





[Christian Miscellany. 
SABBATH SCHOOL. 





BELKNAP STREET SABBATH SCHOOL. 
From the Report of the Boston S. S. Union. 

The following statements relate to the period 

from the first of May to the close of the year, 


Altendance of Teachers. 


Usual umber belong- 
ing ata time, 18. 


Those connected the whole 
Had every teacher while connected 
with the school been present at every session, the 
whole number of attendances would have been 
1226; as it was, there were 1099. Eight teachers 
were not absent at all; nine were absent averaging 
3 times each; seven were absent averaging 7 
times each; !wo were absent averaging 24 times 
each. ‘The greater part of the absences were in 
consequence of being out of the city. With few 
exceptions, the teachers have conferred with the 
Superintendant on the subject of their absence. 
And in case of leaving the school, this has been 
cone invariably, excepting in one instance. In 
general there has been a good supply of teachers, 
and this without any special effort to induce any 
to accept or retain the privilege. 

Attendance of Scholars. The usual number 
belonging at a time has been 80. Of these, 60 
have belonged the whole time The average 
morning attendance has been 41; afternoon, 59. 


_ This is punctual attendance, the only kind of at- 


tendance allowed. Many are so situated that 
they can come only in the afternoon. The pre- 
valence of the measles in the autumn, seriously 
diminished the attendance. 

Riddance of Two Evils. The doctrine of total 
abolition has been applied to ‘Tardiness, and the 
practieal results have been highly satisfactory. 
The distuivution of the Library, during the school 
exercises, has been discontinued. These principal 
disturbers of peace and order have thus been kept 
out. 

Miscellaneous. After much difficulty, with the 
aid of kind friends, the convenient and pleasant 
room in the new, school house was obtained last 
April; it is probably inferior to none in the city. 
The cays of public Fast, Thanksgiving, and In- 
depencence, have been noticed by religious exer- 
cises. A Parents’ meeting, and a Childrens’ 
|Temperance meeting have been held. Two 

Magic Lantern exhibitions have been given. The 
| Library contains 300 volumes, and is open once 
,a week; the library account is kept on the new 
(plan, without writing. ‘‘The Bible Bag” re- 
| ceives, occasionally, contributions from the schol- 
‘ars. The Black Board is found very useful in 
‘yencral exercises. Many of the scholars are 
much attached to the school; one of the parents, 
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TET eT: 
ee monet etal cee wn Saas en et posaennickanssanete 
——— 


“1 sabbath school if they had to walk on their heads. 


; 


PRs 8 ct 


Jn one of the classes, a meeting of the scholars 
yith their teacher is held occasionally during the 
yeek. Other teachers are in the practice of going 
othe houses of the parents, and talking with them 
ind the children about the lessons. Those teach- 


re 








4 as who do not visit much, probably would if they 
‘4 only felt like it. There is only one family where 
Fhe teacher meets a cold reception. Not much 
} efort has been made to get in new scholars, our 
* gject having been rather to have a good school, 
E ian a great one. There are two other schools 
“Vbrcolored children in this neighborhood. The 
| | wport of the Union for 1834 was received and 
3 jistributed Oct. 11, 1835. 


THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
HOBGOBLINS. 


How many of the readers of the Youth’s Com- 
jnion believe in the existence of Hobgoblins? 
Ihope each one can answer for him or herself, 
“Tdon’t.”” But lest there should be any who 
we troubled with foolish fears, I will tell a story 
fr their benefit. ; 
A few years ago a gentleman was travelling in 
he interior of Massachusetts. At the close of a 
varm summer’s day, he found himself a few miles 
distant from the place where he wished to spend 
he night. As the evening was very delightful, 
be thought he would continue his ride rather later 
ian usual. As he was passing by a farm-house 
which stood at a little distance from the road, his 
horse took a sudden fright at something which he 
aw. The gentleman looking round in the direc- 
ion towards’ which his attention seemed to be 
uned, was surprised by a very singular appari- 
tin. Ata little distance in front of the house, 
wsa figure in white, bearing a great resemblance 
tothe ehape of a man, except that it was without 
head or fect, and its hands seenied to have been 
cut off at the wrist. It was not standing upon the 
ground, but was suspended in the air, a foot or 
wo above it, moving slowly back and forth, but 
perfectly silent. Now, I suppose you who are 
afraid of your shadows, and dare not go to bed in 
ihe dark, would have run off as fast as your legs 
could carry you, and believed ever after that you 
had really and truly seen a ghost. Well, I will 
own this much; that the gentleman himself was a 
litle startled, and his first thought was to get rid 
fitin the same way that you would; but upon 
thinking how much more manly it would be to go 
boldly up and examine it, he turned his horse and 
called out loudly and boldly, Who's there? The 
strange figure seemed to fall back a little, but 
ge no answer. Growing bold by the signs of 
retreat which the apparition manifested, the gen- 
leman took courage to draw his long whip, and 
tim a pretty smart blow at the ghos\’s shoulders. 
The event proved it to be of substanfial flesh and 
blood, for it immediately started bach and cried 
out, ‘*Take care there!”’ and then burst into a 
lond langh. By this manouvre he discovered that 
the figure possessed hands, feet, and head, though 
his brown skin was not distinguishable fron the 
ground behind him in the faint starlight. Upon 
the gentleman’s asking him why he was standin 
there in an undress at that time of night, he re- 
plied, ** 1 came out to cool myself, but perceiving 





continued he, laughing and rubbing his shoulders, 


have wished!” 





amuse himself at your expense, 





Sr ee 


that you was a little frightened, I thought I would '9, 
be silent, and see how the joke would end; but,”’ 


“It did not end exactly so pleasantly as I could 


_My moral is, never turn your back upon a fan- 
ced ghost; ten to one it is some harmless inani- 
mate object, or a roguish friend, who is trying to 


I once knew a family who were noted for their 
foolish fears, and who wers subjects of ridicule 
for the whole neighborhood. One evening in the 
month of December, when they had just gone to 


= tae 3 se 


ee Se 


eaking of her children, said, ‘‘They’d go to| bed, after having extinguished the fires, and lock- 
ads.” \¢d up the house, they were disturbed by a loud 


| knocking at the door. The man arose, not with- 
, out some trepidation, and after obtaining a light, 
with a good deal of delay, he went to the door, 
opened it with great caution, and was surprised 
to find nobody there. He returned to his bed, 
and telling his wife that they were mistaken, he 
tried to compose himself to sleep again; but nei- 
ther of the two could think of anything but ghosts 
and hobgoblins. In a few minutes they were 
electrified by another rap. Afier considerable 
debate upon the question which of them should 
go, they concluded to share the danger logether ; 
and when they arrived at the door, were again 
astonished at finding nobody there. ‘They looked 
up and dowa the street—but all was perfectly calm 
and still; a light snow had just fallen, and there 
was not the least mark of a footstep upon it. 
They examined ali the doors in the house, but 
still found nothing to explain the mystery. They 
were convinced it must have been the Evil One, 
and the whole house was in a state of consterna- 
tion immediately. The man was walking about 
in utter dismsy, his wife just ready to fall into 
hysterics, aud the children crying with terror. 
After some time, the rapping growing louder and 
more frequent, the courageous father succeeded 
in urging, by threats and persuasions, his oldest 
son to steal away at the back door, and call in 
one of the neighbors. When he came in, he soon 
ascertained that some roguish boys had tied a 








selves with the ridiculous fears of the family. 
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ycur neck by unnecessary haste! 





sis BIOGRAPHY. _ 


THE LATE PRINCESS CHARLOTTE. 


promises, but having seen them afar off were persanded of them, 
and embraced them, and confessed that they were pilgrims and 
strangers on the earth, 


A clergyman having occasion to wait on the 
late Princess Charlotte, was thus addressed by 
her,—‘‘ Sir, I understand you are a clergyman.” 
‘‘VYes, madam.” ‘Of the church of England?” 
‘*Ves.”? ‘Permit me to ask your opinion, sir, 
what is it that makes a death-bed easy??? Mr. 
W. was startled at so serious a question from a 
young and blooming female of so high a rank, and 
modestly expressed his surprise that she should 
consult him, when she had access to manv much 
more capable of answering the inquiry. She re- 
plied, that she had proposed it to many, and wish- 
ed to collect various opinions on this important 
subject. Mr. W. then felt it his duty to be ex- 
plicit, and affectionately recommended to her the 
study of the Scriptures, which, as he stated, uni- 
formly represent faith in the Lord Jesus Christ as 
the only means to make a death-bed easy. 
** Ah!” said she, bursting into tears, ‘‘that is what 
my grand-father often told me; but then he used 
to add, that besides reading the Bible, I must 
pray for the Holy Spirit to understand the mean- 
ing.” 

‘*Charlotte was daughter of George IV. and 
heiress to the throne of Great Britain and Ireland, 
was born in 1795, and died Nov. 6, 1817, aged 
She was married to Leopold, prince of Saxe 
Coburg; and her untimely death in connexion 
wih that of her infant child, clothed the nation 
in Mourning, changed the succession of the throne, 
and irew forth, among other able funeral dis- 
course, one by the Rev. Robert Hall, which is 
a masty piece of eloquence, probably never 
equalled on any similar occasion. 

When iformed of the death of her child a little 
before her wn, she said, ‘‘I feel it as a mother 
naturally shold,”’—adding, ‘‘ It isthe will of God! 
praise to Him‘y all things!” Mr. Hall mentions 
as: traits of her\character, ‘‘that she visited the 
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string to the knocker, and were pulling it occa- 
sionally from an old deserted building across the 
street; making all this mischief to amuse them- 


Remember these stories when you ‘are going 


up stairs in the dark of an evening, and perhaps | A burgh in t 
some of you will stand less chance of breaking , ©Vening, and next morning it is covered with ice 


Heb. xi. 13. These all died in faith, not having received the 


a. 


abodes of the poor, and learned to weep with 
those who weep; that surrounded with the fasci- 
nations of pleasure, she was not inebriated by its 
charms; that she resisted the strongest temptations 
to pride, preserved her ears open to truth, was 
impatient of the voice of flattery; in a word, that 
she sought and cherished the inspirations of piety, 
and walked humbly with God. This is the fruit 
which survives when the flower withers—the only 
ornaments and treasures we can carry into eter- 
nity.” 
‘* Great God thy sovereign grace impart 
With cleansing, healing power; 
This only can prepare the heart 
For death’s surprising hour.” 








 ~* DESCRIPTIVE. 





From the Youth’s Magazine. 
ICE PALACE OF RUSSIA. 

How sharp and piercing is the wind! It sweeps 
over the plains and hills, and whistles through 
every crack. The cold has become intense. It 
has covered the ponds and canal with a smooth 
and solid sheet of ice. The river too, is closed, 
and the little rugged hills of ice are seen standing 
up in all directions, where the large cakes have 
united. The ice is covered with skaters. Hurt 
dreds of men and boys are seen partaking in this 
pleasant and healthful diversion. 

** Old Winter has come again, alack! 
How icy and cold is he.” 

The earth is covered with his mantel, and every 
one feels his icy touch. But cold as his hand is, 
it is felt with more severity in the northern parts 
of our earth. So severe is the cold in Russia, 
that ships are frequently seen sailing up the river 
Neva, on which Petersburgh is situated, in the 











‘thick enough for carriages to cross on it. In 
| Russia, there is greater safety in travelling on the 
ice than in other countries, because when the 
Neva is frozen, it is of great solidity. This cir- 
cumstance once induced the court of Petersburgh 
to build a palace on the river entirely of ice. You 
will perhaps wonder how such a singular structure 
could hold together, without being melted by the 
sun or blown down by the wind. But the cold in 
that country is so intense, that such a building 
can stand for months before the air becomes warm 
enough to melt it. 

To construct this palace, blocks of ice were 
cut, like stones for building, and laid in the same 
manner, and in place of mortar, water was thrown 
in between the pieces, which instantly froze, and 
made the building very strong. It was divided 
into apartments, with windows and doors, and 
every apartment was furnished. Tables, chairs, 
glasses, chandeliers, even a bed, and all made of 
ice, were arranged in the rooms in the same order 
as in a nicely furnished dwelling on land. The 
angles of the large rooms were adorned with stat- 
ues; and the front of the building was embellished 
with pieces of sculpture, the whole of ice. To 
make the illusion more complete, the columns and 
other ornaments were painted, so as to resemble 
marble. Before this palace were mounted six 
cannon and two mortars, which were charged 
with gunpowder, and though made of ice, they 
were fired, and the explosion was exactly similar 
to that of metal cannon. At the entrance stood 
an elephant, with a man in the Persian ‘costume 
seated on its back, both cut in ice. This elephant 
threw water from his mouth by day, and burning 
naptha by night. 

When the sun shone on this palace, the ice re- 
flected the rays of light on every side, and spark- 
ling like brilliant diamonds, produced a beautiful 
and pleasing effect. But at night, when the inte- 
rior was illuminated with candles, the astonish- 
ment and admiration of the spectator was greatly 
increased. They imagined it to be one of those 
fairy castles of which such magnificent descriptions 
are given in eastern tales. The elephant at the 
entrance, throwing out burning naptha, producing 
blue and yellow flames, heightened the effect of 
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Youth’s Companien. 





the grandeur and enchantment of the scene. | 
This extraordinasy edifice stood all the winter tll 
the month of March, but the heat of the sun 
gradually reduced it to water, and swept it away. 
This novel spectacle afforded the greatest amuse- 
ment to the inhabitants of Petersburgh, but it has 
never been repeated Francis. 





OBITUARY. 











From the Youth’e Magazine. 
THE DYING GIRL. 

’Twas at the close of a bright autumnal day, 
that sweetest, yet saddest season. of the year, a 
lone mother was weeping over the couch of her 
dying child. The last rays of the setting sun 
shone bright and joyous across the little apart- 
ment, and gleamed with mellow lustre on the pale 
face of the beauvteous invalid, upon whose brow 
and lip death had stamped his signet. The whis- 
pering breeze stole gently through the open case- 
ment, bearing upon its wings the odor of a thou- 
sand wild flowers, sportively playing with the 
many fragrant blossoms which the kind hand of 
an affectionate mother had placed in the little 
window to soothe and comfort her departing 
child. As it fanned the fevered brow of the lovely 
one, a sweet smile played across her placid fea- 
tures. ‘*‘ Mother, dear mother!”’ In an instant 
she was by her side. ‘*Ah! the calm evening 
breeze has revived me. Come nearer—nearer to 
me.’? One look told that sad mother it was vain 
to hope for life, longer. ‘‘ Take my hand, moth- 
er; now press thy cheek to mine. Do not, do 
not weep, mother—I am better; I am well now. 
I will soon be happy—I am going to Jesus, moth- 
er. Dear mother, why dost thou still weep,— 
wouldst thou wish to keep me here? I do not 
fear to die—I am not afraid of death: I feel that 
Jesus will receive my spirit. Last night I dream- 
ed I was in heaven—oh! it was so lovely there. 
I heard such sweet tones of music—deep toned 
and holy. There were flowers that never faded; 
and brooks and rivers of living water, whose course 
was never dry. There were thousands of angels 
dressed in white. One approached me with a 
spotless robe, and told me that was mine. I saw 
my name written in the book of everlasting life. 
Oh! I was happy there.—Mother, I long to go to 
that heaven.—Thou wilt be lonesome, mother; 
but think that I am happy there, and that thou 
e’er long wilt join me. Pray for me, mother! 
Iam—going—going! Kiss me, now—dear, dear, 
mother—farewell! I go to Jesus, to heaven— 
fare’ The disenthralled spirit soared to the 
God she had loved and obeyed—to that heaven 
she so long had hoped to dwell in. JosEPHINE. 

‘allcreek, 1st mo. 22d, 1836. 








MISCELLANY. 


The Fire Renewed. 


Hast thou seen the fire dim and well-nigh extinct 
amid the smothering ashes? Hast thou removed the 
dust and let in the feeding air, and strewed the light 
fuel above? Hast thou heard the crackling flame 
burst forth, and seen by degrees the fire renew its 
strength, and warmth, and cheery glow? 

Even thus, too often, sleeps grace half extinguished 
in thy heart, O Christian, choked amidst the cares 
and trifles of a perishable world. Quench not the 


Spirit: ah, delay not, clear away the cumbering dust | 


from the fire. Doth the flame break forth anew? 
Feed it with the word of God, with holy meditation, 
with Christian converse: so may the sacred fire once 
raore fill and warm, enlighten and cheer thy heart. 
[Emblems. 


A Pretty Incident. 


A young lady, who resides in the country, has her 
chamber in the third story of a lofty house, at no great 
distance from an extensive wood or park. The win- 
dows are furnished with venetian shutters, leaving a 
space of about six inches between them and the glass 
sashes. Early in the last winter, the lady observed 
that a beautiful flying squirrel had sought this refuge 
from the season, and snugly located himself there. 
She gave the little stranger a kind and hospitable wel- 
come, feeding him plentifully with choice nuts and 





~ |man indeed !—if that is a man, ’m glad that ’ma 


other dainties, and leaving him at liberty to go to his 
wood and return at his pleasure, which he did daily. 
After a short time, he brought a companion to share 
the comfort and luxury of his habitation; and they 
went on increasing their number, until the colony 
amounted to nine or more, who were furnished by 
their kind hostess with boxes for their shelter, and 
soft wool for their bedding, which they arranged to 
their taste, and used without fear, making occasional 
visits to the park for variety or exercise. They 
showed no reluctance nor distrust when the window 
was raised for the curiosity of visitors, or to give them 
their food; and they seemed as conscious of” safety as 
they were of the comfort and luxury of their living. 
What sort of intelligence existed between these little 
animals and their friends in the woods, that they 
could communicate to them the good quarters they 
had discovered, and induce them to follow to this el- 
dorado? The first adventurer, who may be called 
the Columbus of the settlement, must have been able 
to inform his followers of the warm home and deli- 
cious fare prepared for them, and perhaps, he allured 
them by describing the gay and gentle spirit and cap- 
tivating charms of the fair patroness. 
[ Phil. National Gazette. 


A Lad Killed by a Panther. 
The Ogdensburgh Republican relates the following 
melancholy incident, the particulars of which were 
given by the father of the boy who lost his life: He 
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Eliza?” said I. “Ihave missed you, 
at oyss away.” 

ndeed I had, for she often showed deep feelin 
and something within frequently whispered to me 
‘The Lord has thoughts of love towards this child,» 

‘* Mother would net let me,” said she. ’ 

“Why not?” 

“‘ Because I had ne shoes, and father says he cannot 
get any.” 

«“ Has your father work, and is he well?” 

“Yes, ma’am, but—,” and here her voice faltered 
and the tears again started in her eyes. She brushed 
them away, and said,—‘‘ Mother says she will try to 
get me a frock to come, for this is worn out.” 

This was too plain a case. Here was a man who 
could not provide decent and comfortable clothing for 
his child, and why? 

Any one can answer the question. 


and wondereg 








An Example for Youth. 

A little boy, in destitute circumstances, was put out 
as an apprentice to a mechanic. For sometime he 
was the youngest apprentice, and of course had to go 
upon errands for the apprentices, and not unfrequently 
to procure for them ardent spirits, of which all exce 
himself partook; because, as they said, it did them 
good.—He however used none; and, in consequence 
of it, was often the object of severe ridicule from the 
older apprentices; because, as they said, he had not 





was only twelve years of age, and was hunting alone 
in the vicinity of Indian Camp, near Black Lake. | 
His father had promised to come to him on hearing | 
the report of his gun—which he did, and found his | 
son lying in the paws of a panther, the panther wag- | 
ging his tail, appearing much pleased with his prize. | 
The boy told his father that he ~- shot at the panther | 
and wounded him, when the animal sprang and caught | 
him before he could retreat; and as there was no! 
chance of his life, he advised his father to fire and | 
make as good a shot as possible. After hesitating | 
what to do, he fired with deadly aim at the panther, | 
but before the animal died it succeeded in tearing the | 


boy to pieces. | 
A Boy better than a Man. | 


As we were entering the front door of our office on | 
Monday noon, we saw an image of a human being | 
jlaced exactly in our path-way, just within the dvor. 
it had been placed in a chair, and as it resembled, in | 
some degree, the figure which a tobaconist places | 
in front of his shop, we thought for a moment that | 
some of our waggish boys during their nooning, had | 
been hauling a piece of sculpture of that kind through 





on approaching the article nearer, we discovered, by 
several senses, that the material was what had been | 
a human being; but long steeping in alcoholic compo- 
sitions had, not exactly petrified, but completely swini- 
fied the thing, and the creature that had once been 
the companion of gentlemen, was so nasty, so com- 
pletely be-daubed, that a well fed hog would have 
| squealed him out of the sty. We thought it a duty, 
| however, as we caused it to be swept out of the office, 
j|to say one word of censure to the boys who were 
| laughing at it, that they ought not to ridicule, with 
such emphasis, any man, drunk or sober. One of the 
lads turned up his nose in a most expressive twist, at 
our remark—* Do you call that a man!” said he; “a 








| boy.” And then they placed the thing upon its legs, 
and run it off the square. It was but the common lot 
, of a man whose health held out against drunkenness. 


| ‘¢It’s for Father.”’ 

Eliza is a promising little scholar in my class in 
‘the Sabbath scheol. She had been absent three Sab- 
|baths from schoo], and unavoidable circumstances 
| prevented my visiting her parents to ascertain the 
| cause of her absence and that of her two sisters. 

A few days ago, I was out quite early in the morn- 

| ing, and, on —— a grocery, saw my little scholar 

| coming from it with something in her hand, which, 
as she saw me, she vainly endeavored to hide under 





the gutters, and we proposed a lecture to them; but | 





her tattered garment. 

It was too plainly seen, a bottle of whisky; and ir 
might also have been seen in the distressed and cor- 
fused looks of poor little Eliza, who had often herd 
me speak of the misery and sin attached to the uz of 
ardent spirits. 

** What have you there?” said I. 

The tears started in her eyes as she said, ira faint 
tone— It’s for father;” and again tried to find it a 
covering behind her scanty and torn frock. Her feet 
were bare though the morning was cok, and her 
pinched looks and uncombed hair showedneglect and 
poverty. 

‘Why have you not been to school this long time, 








sufficient manhood to drink rum. And as they were 
revelling over their poison, he, under their insults and 
cruelty, often retired, and vented his grief in tears, 
But now, every one of the older apprentices, we are 
informed, is a drunkard, or in the drunkard’s graye- 
and this youngest apprentice, at whom they used to 
scoff, is sober and respectable, worth a hundred thov- 
sand dollars. In his employment are about one hup- 
dred men, who do not use ardent spirits;—and he is 
exerting upon many thousands an influence in the 
highest degree salutary, which may be transmitted b 
them to future generations, and be the means, through 


| grace, of preparing multitudes, not only for usefulness 


and respectability on earth, but for an exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory in heaven. 


[London Weekly Visiter. 


Remarxs.—There cannot be a greater treachery 
than first to raise a confidence, and then betray it. 

Refrain from all evil; keep no company with in- 
moral boys. 


Imitate the virtuous actions of great and good men. 











POETRY. 








Written for the Youth's ee. 
LINES WRITTEN FOR AN ALBUM. 
To part with friends, e’en when we think 
That short will be the separation, 
Full oft will cause the heart to sink, 
And pour, in sighs, the free oblation. 
And when may intervene long years 
Ere we shall know a joyous meeting— 
Who can restrain the bitter tears? 
The wish, that time were still more fleeting? 
And then, I never say, “ Farewe.y” 
To one I love with strong devotion, 
Without a pang J cannot tell,— 
A deep, an undefined emotion. 
But soon the last time shall I speak 
This word, with sadness always spoken, 
When desth’s cold hand bepales my cheek, 
And bids life’s silver cords be broken. 
Yes, it mxst come, the hour to part, 
When death, the holiest ties will sever, 
And ruéely pierce the bleeding heart,— 
We part,—but hope ’tis not forever. 
We part—but hope again to meet 
ere nought shall interrupt our union; 
0 then beyond conception sweet 
To be with Christ in blest communion! D-. 





Written for the Youth's Companion 
SABBATH SCHOOL CHILDREN’S HYMN. 
The Saviour while on earth 
Called little children near; 
They joyful, left their mirth 
His words to hear. 
O how he loved the young! 
And much did he rejoice 
To hear hozannas sung 
By their sweet voice. 
Will Jesus come and hear 
Such praise as we can bring? 
O yes, he’s always near 
When children sing. D. 
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